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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


Il, 





HE ignorance in Russia is great. Mr. Michell, the 
English Consul at St. Petersburgh, who has given 
much attention to the matter, says that among the rural 
population only eight or nine out of every hundred can read _ i 
and write. Nevertheless the Russian peasant learns quickly. a 
It may be a characteristic of the race, for it is well known 4 
that no people speak foreign languages so correctly and : 
easily as the Russian; or it may be that the peasant, by 
working at all the trades, has sharpened his faculties. Not 
only-does he raise the different kinds of food that he needs, 
but he builds his house and barns, makes his furniture, his 
clothes, his tools, his wagons and harness, in short every- 
thing that can be made from the materials at hand. The 
necessity and habit of thinking of everything, and of being 
able to do everything, has developed a taste for work and 
a power of imitation, and made him a workman of won- 
derful sagacity and intelligence. He would therefore 
greatly profit by instruction if it were brought to him. % 
Instructed and better fed, the Russian would become one =e 
of the best workmen in Europe. 

Russia makes great efforts to proffer instruction to the 
foreign population inhabiting the steppes east of the Don. 
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Schools have been founded among the Tartars, the Bach- 
kirs, and the Kirghiz. Not only is a service thus rendered 
to civilization in general, but in extending a knowledge of 
the Russian languages the foreign races are gradually 
assimilated with the original Sclavonic population. Russia 
neglects nothing which will serve to render more intimate 
her relations with the Asiatics, and increase her influence 
over them. 

The methods of instruction are similar to those of Ger- 
many, especially since the law of 1871 which regulated the 
studies of the gymnasia, and that of 1872 which related to 
the polytechnic schools. In the gymnasia instruction is 
given in Latin, Greek, French and German, and in scientific 
branches. The polytechnic schools are excellent, and are 
admirably adapted to the needs of the Russians. Without 
neglecting general instruction, they concentrate attention 
upon the different divisions of which they are composed, on 
mathematics pure or applied, on chemistry theoretic or 
practical, or on other branches adapted to advance indus- 
trial employments. Young men can there obtain a thorough 
education without pursuing the classics. 

An evidence that these institutions meet a veritable need 
in Russia is the fact that, as soon as the ministerial circulars 
relating to their establishment had been issued, over forty 
-applications to have such schools established were made. 
In twenty-four of these cases buildings were to be provided, 
and also an endowment or annual subsidy. These numerous 
demands accompanied by offers of such generous support, 
coming as some of them did from far distant provinces, 
show that the local authorities comprehend, that it is by 
scientific knowledge that their resources are to be de- 
veloped. Unfortunately the funds at the disposal of the 
minister are deplorably insufficient, and. the large majority 
of these requests cannot be complied with, at least at 
present. 

There were on January ist, 1872, 126 gymnasia and 32 
progymnasia. The attendance reached 42,751, about 3,720 
more than for the previous year. In August 11,068 candi- 
dates for admission presented themselves, but 2,239 were 
unable to pass the examinations, which are very severe. 
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Notwithstanding the large number refused, 44 of the 127 
gymnasia were obliged, from want of room, to refuse eligible 
applicants to the number of 1,048. This is an indication of 
the strong desire of the Russians to profit by the means 
of education placed at their disposal. The contrast between 
the present and the past is strongly marked. Formerly the 
general government was obliged to urge upon provincial 
authorities the importance of establishing schools; now the 
cities and provinces surpass the central government in their 
desire to open schools. The most pressing duty of the 
imperial government is to satisfy these demands. 

The official report informs us of the persevering efforts 
made to Russianize Poland and the Balti¢ provinces. In 
1871 there was only one gymnasium in which lessons were 
given in Russian. This was an old German school changed 
into a Russian school. By the middle of 1871 it was placed 
on a footing with the other gymnasia; Polish was conse- 
quently no more used as a means of instruction. In the ex- 
aminations for admission also, a knowledge of Russian was 
rigorously demanded. The effect of this has been to make 
parents more careful to instruct their children in the Rus- 
sian language, and the course of the gymnasia has been 
more profitable to them. In the Baltic provinces, in the 
district of Dorpat, the government proceeds very cautious- 
Jy. Inten of the eleven gymnasia, Russian was not only 
not the medium of instruction, but it was badly taught. 
The people preferred German, which is their mother-tongue. 
Moreover, the teachers were either Germans who knew the 
language imperfectly, or Russians who had not paid much 
attention to philological studies. To remedy this state of 
affairs, the government founded six scholarships in the his- 
torico-philological institute, in order to fit teachers of Rus- 
sian for the Dorpat schools. It also opened a gymnasium 
at Riga, where all instruction is given in Russian, and a 
similar gymnasium will soon be established at Revel. It is 
natural that the government should endeavor to extend the 
knowledge of the Russian language. France has done the 
same in Alsace, and Prussia in Posen. But it is necessary 
to avoid all appearance of compulsion, or of a persecution 
of the people for a natural attachment to their mother- 
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tongue. Harsh measures provoke resistance and defeat the 
aim for which they are employed. 

There is one point in which Russia surpasses the Western 
countries, that is, in the education of girls of the wealthy 
classes. In France the colleges are open to boys, but girls 
are educated in convents. The result often is a complete 
opposition between the views of the husband and wife, the 
former embracing modern ideas, and the latter being blindly 
submissive to ultramontane influences. In Russia the gen- 
eral and subordinate governments have founded gymnasia 
and progymnasia for girls, where a high degree of knowl- 
edge may be obtained, judging from the culture of those 
Russian ladies who have pursued the course of studies 
there. At Moscow there is an institution which has adopted 
the entire curriculum of the boys’ gymnasia. In Russia, as 
in the United States, women can pursue the higher studies 
without being tabooed by society. At the close of 1871 
there were 186 preparatory and higher schools for girls, at- 
tended by 23.404 pupils. The total number of schools of 
all sorts, in January, 1872, was 1,081, attended by 38,430 
pupils, of which 16,641 were boys, and 21,789 girls. It 1s to 
be remarked that the number of girls exceeds the number 
of boys. 

Russia has eight universities, modelled after those of Ger- 
many. They have 512 professors and 6,779 students, of 
whom nearly half study law. About four-fifths of these are 
aided by the State, their families being unable to entirely 
support them. It isa curious fact that the large majority 
of the students are from the middle and not from the higher 
classes ; a strong contrast to the English universities, which 
are frequented almost wholly by members of the higher and 
richer orders of society. 

Russia is lacking in good professors, and chairs sometimes 
remain vacant on this account. To obviate this the govern- 
ment has established what may be called schools for pro- 
fessors. 

In another respect Russia surpasses western countries ; in 
providing special scientific courses in her universities, and 
furnishing them with all needed apparatus. Private indi- 
viduals have given large sums for the advancement of educa- 
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tion. Russia has recently adopted general military service, 
and will render education compulsory for all, if not pre- 
vented by the want of schools. Count Tolstoi, the minister 
of public instruction, favors the gradual introduction of 
compulsory education, as the means will admit. In Moscow 
and St. Petersburgh such a measure could immediately be 
adopted. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary progress made by 
Russia in educational matters, there is still very much to be 
done before she reaches the level of the more advanced 
countries. The progress of education in that land is of as 
much interest to Europe in general as to Russia. The 
destiny of European civilization depends in large measure 
upon the education of the Russians a century hence. In one 
or two centuries Russia will be the preponderating power 
in Europe, since she has a territory capable of accommo- 
dating three hundred millions of people, while the growth 
of other countries is necessarily restricted by their narrow 
borders. If the masses in Russia continue ignorant, her 
government will inevitably remain a military autocracy, 
and in that case such mighty power in the hands of an abso- 
Jute sovereign would be a perpetual menace to the liberty 
of Europe. The fate of the West would be at the mercy of 
the caprice of a monarch commanding armies of three or 
four millions of men. If, on the contrary, education spreads 
rapidly enough for Russia to become a free and liberal 
country by the time that she becomes strong enough to 
govern Europe, the danger to civilization will have disap- 
peared, for the people never desire to make conquests, or to 
impose their wishes upon an enslaved nation.—Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 





A DEPARTMENT of wood carving has been profitably 
added to the Cincinnati university. The department has 
made rapid progress both in work and numbers. When it 
closed recently the class numbered 120. During the last 
year there were 328 pupils in the regular drawing and 
design department. 
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T may be impossible to state positively in what princi- 
pally consisted the ancient song of the Temple, as we 
have so little knowledge of the terms and musical indica- 
tions of the ancient Hebrews, as well as the instruments 
they used in their Divine services. There are many works 
on the music of this ancient people. Pfeiffer and Pere 
Martini among others have written quite elaborately on the 
subject. 

The various superscriptions at the head of the Psalms, 
must have been for the accompaniment of the song, or 
instruments used, giving the idea of a great variety of musi- 
cal forms, and whether that variety attaches itself to the 
melodies, modes or instruments, or indicates the solos and 
choruses, or the name of the instruments which should 
accompany them, we are unable to form an opinion. 

Many critics declare that the chant in the Temple of 
Jerusalem was hard and barbarous, and consisted only in 
monotonous recitative. This opinion, however, seems very 
improbable, as there is no real proof to support it. With- 
out doubt their song was very simple, since it was executed 
by assemblies of from four to eight thousand singers. One 
can easily see that the music of that period little resembles 
that of ours, and possessed some elements unknown to us ; 
but it only proves that the musical art had not attained to 
such great perfection as now. The classic works of Pythag- 
oras, of Plato, Aristotle, Polybius and others, furnish some 
marks or signs under the music of the Greeks, their gamuts, 
their modes, their intervals and their measures. It is very 
probable that the music of the Hebrews possessed the same 
elements as that of the Greeks. In short, many of the 
traditional melodies possess the character of the Greek 
modes, and are known under the denomination of DORIAN, 
LYDIAN, IONIAN and PHRYGIAN modes. In addition to 
those, Pope Gregory the Great created, in the year 590, the 
English chant, called the plain chant. 

Many of the Hebrew melodies have the tonality of the 
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Greek gamuts, and as a proof of it, we will quote one of 
the most ancient Hebrew chants of the Jewish liturgy, 
which has the same gamut as the PHRYGIAN mode. Itisa 
song which the priests chant on the day of Kippur, or 
GRAND PARDON, 
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winaas Mode, or Fourth Tone of the Church. 


This song has all the characteristics of a Major, but end- 
ing always with the key of M1 or note MI, which is the 
fundamental tone. Many examples might be cited in ac- 
cordance with the above, which should make this opinion 
decisive. 

All the Jewish songs have not so great an antiquity, as 
many of them have come to us of a more recent date, and 
which are credited to the celebrated Rabbi, Jacob Molin, 
who died in the year 1427. In his work, entitled M’HRILL, we 
find that at that epoch the Jewish liturgy actually existed. 
The historic works of Josephe and Philon (French writers) 
contain equally some data upon music. The Talmud also con- 
tains many passages of great interest, one of which we here 
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quote. In the Miscuna IomA, Chapter iii, it speaks of an ac- 
complished singer and musician named Hogrus ben-Levy, 
who was initiated into the secrets of the musical art. This 
artist was in possession of a treatise on song, which he would 
not divulge to any one, fearing that the Pagans might make 
use of it, and also declaring that the Talmud disapproved of it. 
Nothing more positive is known of the nature of the 
music of the Hebrews, having no authentic marks which 
can put us on the trace of its character, its modes, the scale 
of tones or tone-scale. At the same time it is conceded 
that the ancients had no harmony ; but their music had a 
powerful influence, by their energetic melodies, which were 
admirably adapted and appropriate to the sublime thoughts 
of the text, expressing them in a noble and touching man- 
ner. It is also certain that the Hebrews possessed a kind 
of musical writing, some traces of which exist even to the 
present day. These are the TONIC ACCENTS, which have 
served from time immemorial for the reading of the Penta- 
teuch and of the Prophets. These accents possess the 
remarkable feature, that for one single note, they form a 
complete musical phrase, and although the author of the 
SEBITTE HAGGIBORIM prefers the NEGINOTH to the solmi- 
zation of Guido, his preference seems rather hazardous. 
Many learned authors have written upon the NEGINOTH, 
but with considerable diversity of opinion, some declaring 
that these signs have no other meaning than to accentuate 
the words, like the Greeks in reciting their poetry. It is 
probable that the Hebrews had for their music still other 
signs, which have not come down to us. It is so with three 
books of the Scriptures, Job, Proverbs and the Psalms, 
which have accents very different from those of other parts 
of the Bible, while we are ignorant of the signs of many of 
the sacred books. It is quite certain that there is a striking 
resemblance between these accents and the signs used in 
the musical writings of to-day, for example, the MORDANTE, 
which has nearly the same intonation as the tonic accent 
SARKO. In returning to the NEGINOTH, their properties 
and musical graces, it would appear that they served 
equally for reading and declamation, since song and poetry 
are inseperable. 
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The Israelites of the Portuguese rite, who give to the 
NEGINOTH other intonations than their co-religionists of the 
German rite, discard much of the liturgy of the last, pos- 
sessing other songs and other melodies. These songs seem 
of a later date, less ancient, and they all partake of the 
character of the old Moorish and Spanish music, a circum- 
stance which explains itself easily from the sojourn they 
made in Spain from 330 even to 1492, and which has given a 
powerful influence to their religious music. Messrs. M. M. 
Munk and Albert Cohn, who traveled much in the Orient, 
declared that the Oriental Jews never used the Synagogal 
chant. In the Portuguese synagogues, for certain occa- 
sions, we find many of the Psalms and Hymns having Span- 
ish superscriptions, and which are sung after the manner of 
Arabian and Spanish romances. Many of these songs are 
very beautiful, and of a character very remarkable. The 
celebrated sacred musical composer Benedetto Marcello, 
who was born in Venice in the year 1686, set many of these 
songs to music, and they have served as themes for the 
Psalms. The interest that this distinguished master took in 
_the ancient melodies, proves conclusively that the song 
of the Synagogue was not so barbarous as certain writers 
pretend. This false opinion is due to several causes. 
Singers, without a knowledge of music, execute these 
melodies in a rough and uncouth manner, and render them 
unintelligibly by their outr? roulades without judgment or 
taste and variations, accompanied solely “ by the aid of the 
ear,” a Soprano and Bass. They often added a Contra-bass, 
a voice formed by a violent pressure of the throat, utter- 
ing a note with great force, producing a tone not very disa- 
greeable, but imitating somewhat the note of the Serpent, 
an instrument formerly used in the Catholic Church. This 
kind of song was, as late as 1849, used in the Synagogues of 
Poland and Russia, from whence it was carried to other 
and distant countries, and there seemed to be no scruple in 
adapting worldly and profane melodies to the most sacred 
text, an abuse which exists to a shameful extent in the 
Christian churches, while the refrains and ritornellos which 
were introduced were sung without words. 

Among the Jewish priesthood, possessing talent and 
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natural taste, and who by their energetic and remarkable 
recitation entertained their auditors, was Mr. J. Lowry, 
who attained great celebrity as a HAZANIM, or singer, and- 
who filled the office of officiating minister of the consistorial 
temple of Paris until the year 1832, the year of his death. 
He possessed remarkable talents as a singer, as a musician 
and Hebrew scholar. He brought the choral song in the 
Synagogues to great perfection, and there are several of his 
compositions now heard in the many temples and places of 
Jewish worship throughout the civilized world. Some of 
his pieces are to be found in “ THE ORIENTAL,” a collection 
of Eastern melodies published by a New York firm. 

A peculiar and interesting feature in regard to the 
General Hymn of the American Indians, as partaking some- 
what of the character of the Jewish music, may not be out 
of place in this connection. The late Edward Walsh, 
M.D., who was long ago Physician to His Majesty’s Forces, 
declared that the Chant or Hymn sung by all the Indian 
nations in North America, however they may differ in 
custom and language, is supposed to be synonymous with 
the Hallelujah of the Psalms. Humboldt even heard it in 
Mexico. We give the notes below, and leave it to the learned 
savans of both the Jewish and Christian faith to dispose of 
the question whether the Indian races belong to the tribe 
of Israel. 
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The sacred music of the Jews is very greatly improved, 
and it can now boast of some of the best compositions in 
any service. They have many of the finest chorals, by the 
best masters, as those of Halevy, M. M. Alkan, Rosenhain, 
Lowy and Cohn. Meyerbeer, Verdi, and many others of 
equal distinction, have given an additional lustre to the 
already bright galaxy of Jewish song writers, and the 
Hebrew service of prayers at feasts and with the congre- 
gation is performed with becoming taste, solemnity and 
dignity.— Translated by Dr. W. F. Wetmore. 
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HOW TO TEACH. Eighth Grade. 
LANGUAGE. 


EADING.—The exercises for teaching Reading in the 
Eighth Grade may be divided into ¢hree steps, as in 
the Ninth Grade. 


First Step—Training the pupils to know the words at 
sight ; also what the words mean. 


Second Step.—Attention to the thoughts expressed. 
Third Step—Reading in easy, conversational tones. 


1. The pupils may be trained to know the words at sight 
by writing them in columns on the blackboard—by pro- 
nouncing them from their books, commencing with the last 
word of the paragraph and proceeding in an order the re- 
verse of that pursued in reading. 

2. As soon as the words are known readily at sight, chief 
attention should be given to the thoughts expressed. The pupils 
may be led to attend to the thoughts expressed by requiring 
them to find out what the sentences tell, without reading 
them aloud. The teacher may aid them in this matter by 
proceeding in a manner similar to the following: Request 
the class to look at the first sentence, and each member to 
raise a hand when able to tell what the sentence is about. 
When several hands are held up, call upon different pupils to 
state, in their own language, what the sentence tells. Pro- 
ceed in a similar manner with other sentences of the lesson, 
and require the pupils to tell what those sentences say. 
The teacher may ask: What does the first line tell us? 
What do the words in the next sentence say? Who can tell 
what the next paragraph is about ? 

3. When the pupils have accomplished the first two steps 
in a given reading lesson, they will be prepared to take the 
third step, and will readily learn to read with easy, conver- 
sational tones. Special care should be taken in this grade 
to train the pupils in habits of clearness and distinctness of 
enunciation, also to read in an easy, speaking voice. 





* From “ How to Teach. A Manual of Methods.” 
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Faults in reading are most readily overcome when the 
efforts to correct them are chiefly directed to one kind at a 
time, and the training continued until the pupils clearly per- 
ceive the fault and take the proper means to correct it. 


PUNCTUATION.—The time commonly spent in teaching 
children to recite definitions of punctuation-marks is wasted. 
Instead of this, lead the pupils to observe that @ short pause 
ts made at acomma,a little longer pause at a semicolon, and still 
longer pauses at the question-mark and period. Lead the pupils 
to see that the question-mark points out a question, and 
a period the end of asentence. The uses of all the marks of 
pauses, as well as the hyphen, apostrophe, and quotation- 
marks, should first be explained from the blackboard, then 
examples of their use should be pointed out by the pupils in 
their reading books. 


PHONETICS.—In this grade the pupils should be taught to 
distinguish the sounds of given letters in words of one sylla- 
ble, and to make these:sounds, as, the sound of a in slate, a 
in ball, o in not, o in do, uin full, fin far, f in of, k in kite, m 
in man, c in cow, etc. When the pupils can distinguish and 
make the sounds in words of one syllable, they may be re- 
quired to tell which letters have no sound in given words ; 
also, to name the vowel sound by its number; as in the 
word make, m-a-k, make, a has its first sound, the ¢ is silent ; 
bought, b-a-t, bought ; ou represents the fourth sound of a, g 
and # are silent. 

As a method for training pupils to distinguish the szlent 
letters, let them first sound a word, giving each sound as 
heard when the word is properly pronounced—then sfe// it, 
naming each letter in order—next tell which letters have no 
sound. 

Care needs to be taken, in each grade, to prevent the pu- 
pils from making the short sounds of a, ¢, 2, 0, and u, too 
long, when sounded alone. Let each of these sounds be 
made very short, as heard in az, net, it, not, nut. 


DEFINITIONS.—In giving the meaning of separate words, 
in some instances a description of the object, or of its use, if 
the word be a name, or a simple statement about that which 
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is meant by it, will illustrate the pupil’s understanding of it 
better than the use of the word ina sentence. Let this ex- 
ercise be so conducted as to avoid mechanical forms of defi- 
nition, and witha sufficient variety and simplicity to secure 
a clear knowledge of the meaning of the words. The prac- 
tice of using the given words in sentences, so as to illustrate 
their meaning, should be continued in this grade. 


SPELLING.—Care should be taken in oral spelling to have 
each pupil pronounce the word before spelling it, to name 
each letter distinctly, to make a pause between the syllables, and 
to pronounce the word again when all the letters have been 
named. 

As soon as the pupils can write words on their slates they 
should have much practice in spelling by writing words 
from dictation. 

In selecting familiar words it would be well to request the 
pupils to name words for the teacher to write on the black- 
board, and all the class, afterward, to copy these on their 
slates. But teachers should not depend entirely upon the 


pupils for such words; they should add to the list other ap- 
propriate common words. 


ARITHMETIC. 


ADDING.—Continue the exercise of adding single columns, 
in the same manner as in the Ninth Grade, making them 
more difficult, 
gradually, until the 
pupils can add 
readily, without 
counting, columns 
of ten or twelve 
figures each, which 
are composed of 
7s, 8s, and gs. 
The progressive ar- 
rangement of these 
columns is_ illus- 
trated here. When 
— the pupils have 

learned to add a 
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column on the blackboard, they should copy it on their 
slates, and then each add it singly, writing the sum under- 
neath it. ‘ 

Adding by Decades will greatly facilitate learning to add 
accurately and rapidly. 

Appropriate steps toward teaching pupils to add by de- 
cades may be taken by writing various combinations of 
numbers on the blackboard, in the following form and or- 
der, and requiring the pupils to add the numbers orally, 
and afterward to copy them on their slates and add them 
again: 


5 15 25 35.45 55 65S 85 95 

4 4 4 +4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

9 19 §6290Cl39'—s 8N—s599—~SOsktex. 

7 7 27 37 47 «+57 «67 77 87 «97 

7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
14 24 34 44 54 64 _~ ete. 

9 19 29 39 49 +59 «46 «6790689 COQ 

7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
16 26 etc. 







When the various combinations with each of the nine 
digits have been made thus in the form of decades, the pu- 
pils may be required to review them by writing on their 
slates, in groups, combinations of two numbers each, that, 
when added, will produce in the unit figures the following : 
eee a ea 

By means of these and similar exercises, children can be 
led to observe that the same numbers always produce a like 
figure when added, as that 9 and 7 always give the unit 6, 
whether the numbers be 1g and 7, or 29 and 7, or 37 and 9, 
or 87 and 9; and thus, by attending to this fact, while ad- 
ding single columns, they can readily acquire the habit of 
adding without counting. One of the most effectual means 
toward securing this habit, in addition to the adding by de- 
cades, is to teach the pupils to give special attention to the 
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figure representing the units as each successive number is 
added, i. e., attention to adding the units. 

To explain this process, the teacher may write a column 
of figures on the blackboard, as represented here by the one 

a. 6, marked a. Then the pupils may be led to notice 
7 — 0. the wit figures in each case by the teacher’s point- 
8 — 3 ing to the successive numbers to be added, and 
9— 5 saying: “8andg will give 7 for the wit figure ; 
6 — 7 and 5 will give 2; 2 andg will give 1; 1 andga 
8 —o o; 5and7 will give2; 2and8ao0; 6andga5; 
7—2 5§and8a3; 3and7 a0.” 
5 — During this explanatory process, the teacher 
9 — oO may write the unit figure opposite the number ad- 
g — 1 ded which produces it, as represented in the column 
5 — 2 marked 4. Sosoonas the pupils understand this 
9 — 7 process of adding and naming the wnzt figures 
8 — only, the teacher should erase the column, 4, rep- 
— resenting these units, and require the pupils to 
go add by naming the wzzts, as follows: 8, 7, 2, I, 0, 
5, 2, 0, 6, 5, 3,0. When they can do this readily from the 
blackboard, the pupils may copy the same cclumn on their 
slates, and add by naming the wzz¢s in the same manner. 

Then columns made up of other figures may be given for 
similar practice. Afterward the pupils may be trained to 
add by. naming the sum, as each number is added, as fol- 
lows: 8, 17, 22, 31, 40, 45, 52, 60, 66, 75, 83, go. This last 
form should be followed in the usual practice of addition. 
The preceding ones are intended to be used in teaching pu- 
pils how to add, that they may acquire correct habits. 

Teachers may observe that the number of figures in the 
column marked 4, corresponds with the number of ¢ens in 
the sum of column a—xine—and that 9 ¢ens, with the last 
unit figure, 0, gives the sum of column a. But this fact is 
not of sufficient practical importance to render it desirable 
that much prominence should be given to it. 

After pupils have been thoroughly trained in adding 
single columns, and understand Numeration and Notation, 
they can be taught the process of “ carrying” in examples 
of two or more columns, by a few lessons. For teaching 
the pupils to “ carry,” at first the examples should be very 
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short, consisting of two columns, only. Afterward the ex- 
amples may be made longer, gradually, more difficult ones 
being given by extending both the length of the lines and of 
the columns. Give many more examples with a few long 
columns than with long lines. Care should be taken not to 
embarrass children by giving them Jong and large examples 
in addition before they can readily add short ones. Let the 
training be thorough in each step, and the progress gradual. 
The work of each succeeding week ought to embrace larger 
examples than were given during the previous one, and to 
furnish sufficient practice to enable the pupils to master all 
the difficulties. 


NUMERATION.—On commencing Numeration, the three 
places in the unit’s period should be taught by the order of 
their places, and by their names; as, umizt’s place, the first 
place on the right-hand side; ¢en’s place, the second place 
from the right-hand side; hundred’s place, the third place 
from the right-hand side. When the pupils can name each 
place at sight, both in order and out of order, from the black- 
board, and can write any number in this period from dicta- 
tion, proceed to teach the thousand’s period in a similar 
manner. The places in this period should be taught first as 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth places ; then the pupils should be 
led to observe the similarity of ames between the first, sec- 
ond, and third places of the wmzt’s period, and the first, sec- 


‘ond, and third places of the thousand’s period; as units, 


tens, hundreds of waits; units, tens, hundreds of thous- 
ands. 

When the pupils can both read and write any nuinber 
readily, from units tc hundreds of thousands, proceed in the 
same manner to teach:the mz/lion’s period. Train the pupils 
so that they can name any place at sight, in order and out 
of order, and give the order of any place when its name is 
mentioned ; also write readily any number through hun- 
dreds of millions, from dictation. Care should be taken to 
teach the pupils to write the figures neatly, and in straight 
columns. Two or three weeks may be spent on the unit’s 
period, before proceeding to the thousand’s period. 
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THE WORD “PHILANTHROPY.” 





OL. HIGGINSON read an interesting paper before 
the Philological Convention on the introduction into 

our language of the word “ philanthropy.” The extract we 

make from it will prove interesting. 

Some writer on philology has said that there is more to 
be learned from language itself than from all that has been 
written by its aid. It is possible to reconstruct some part 
of the moral attitude of a race through a word of its lan- 
guage. This paper may illustrate such a process. a 

When a word comes into existence, its meaning is carved 
on the language which holds it. If you find the name of a 
certain virtue in any tongue, the race that framed that lan- 
guage knew that virtue. The word Philanthropy is a 
modern word in the English language. The Pilgrim 
Fathers may have practiced what the word meant, but few 
among them had heard the word, perhaps none had used it. 
It is not in the writings of Chaucer or Spencer or Shakes- 
peare, nor even in the English Bible first published in 1611, 
the corresponding Greek word occurring three times, being i 
translated by a circumlocution. It does not appear in the 
pioneer English Dictionary— Minshen’s Guide to the 
Tongues, first published in 1617, nor in the Spanish Dic- 
tionary of the same Minshen in 1623. But two years later, 
in his second edition of the Guide to the Tongues, it ap- 
pears as follows, among the new words distinguished by +: 

“ Philanthropie : Humanitie, a loving of men:” and then 
follow the Greek and Latin words as sources. 

This is its first appearance, Col. Higginson believes, as an 
English word. But Lord Bacon, publishing in the same 
year his essay on Goodness and Goodness of Heart, uses the 
word as follows : y 

“1 take goodness in this sense, the affecting of the zeal of 3 
men, which is that the Grecians call Philanthropia ; and the 8 
word Humanity (as it is used) is a little too light to ex- 
press it.” 

The next author who uses this word is Jeremy Taylor. 
In his Holy Dying he translates the Greek word philanthro- 
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pos, as a lover of mankind ; but in his Sermons, published a 
year later, though perhaps preached earlier, he uses it as a 
true English word, the phrase being “ that godlike excellen- 
cy, a philanthropy and love to all mankind ;” and again, 
“the philanthropy of God.” The word took root slowly. 
Nearly seventy years after its appearance in Minshen’s Dic- 
tionary, Dryden used it with an apology, thus: “ This phi- 
lanthropy, which we have not a proper word in English to 
express.” 

Three leading writers of their century—Bacon, Taylor, 
Dryden—furnish the milestones that mark the entry of the 
word philanthropy into our language. Doubtless the rea- 
son of its use is correctly stated by Dryden; it was needed. 
Men do not take the trouble to borrow a word, or an um- 
brella, if they bave one that will answer the purpose. 

The Greek original of the word philanthropy was the 
key-note of the greatest drama preserved to us and also to 
the sublimest life of Greece—that of Socrates. It seems to 
have been first used by Epicharmus, about 540 B.C. Its 
first important use was in the Prometheus Bound of Aischy- 
lus, probably represented about 460 B.C. The vengeance 
of Zeus fell upon Prometheus for his love of man; he is to 
be bound to the desert rock for his philanthropy. In the 
most magnificent soliloquy in ancient literature Prometheus 
accepts the charge and glories in his offense ; he admits that 
he had conveyed the sacred fire of Zeus to men, and there- 
by saved them from destruction. The philanthropic man is 
exhibited under torment for his devoticn, but refusing to re- 
gret what he bas done. There 1s no play in modern liter- 
ature which turns so entirely on the word and the thing, 
philanthropy. 

Socrates uses the word thus, replying to an opponent: 
(Jowett’s translation.) 

“] dare say that you don’t make yourself common and are 
not apt to impart your wisdom. But I have a benevolent 
habit (philanthropia) of pouring myself out to everybody, 
and would even pay for.a listener, and I am afraid the Athe- 
nians know this.” 

Isocrates heaps praise on a man who “at once loved man, 
and Athens, and wisdom.” The word is employed by De- 
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mosthenes and Xenophon. Epictetus named it among the 
noblest virtues; Plutarch uses it in summing up the praises 
of the dead son of Apollonius in words of consolation to the 
father stricken by his loss. Diodorus speaks of a desert 
country—as we might say pitiless—as “ destitute of all phi- 
lanthropy.” 
We have then a virtue thus named, which dates back 
within about two, centuries of the beginning of authentic 
history. Some of the uses of the word have disappeared ; 
such as its application to Deity. Paul uses it thus in Titus 
iii. 4. Athanasius employs it as a complimentary title, 
“ Your philanthropy,” as we say “ Your excellency.” The 
philanthropy of the Greeks did duty in the double sense of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of*man. It is 
not just in Max Muller to say that “ humanity is a word for 
which you look in vain in Plato or Aristotle,” without 
pointing out that later Greek writers, utterly uninfluenced 
by Christianity, made the same objection to those authors. 
Plutarch specifically states that Aristotle advised Alexander 
to treat the Greeks as friends and kinsmen, but the barba- 
rians only as animals or chattels ; but that Alexander wish- 
ed that all should regard the whole world as their common 
country, the good as fellow-citizens, the bad as aliens and 
enemies—that every good man should be esteemed a Helle- 
ne, every evil man a barbarian. The Stoics are represented 
as teaching that we should look upon all men in general as 
our fellow countrymen. The Pythagoreans, five centuries 
before our era, taught the love of all to all. Menander said, 
“to live is not to live for one’s self alone; let us help one 
another.” Epictetus maintained that “the universe is one 
great city full of beloved ones, divine and human, endeared 
to each other.” The same chain of thought was continued 
down through the Latin writers. Terence, Cicero, Quintil- 
ian and Juvenal, may be cited to similar effect. Our debt 
to the Greek race is not merely scientific or zesthetic, but in 
some degree moral and spiritual as well. However vast 
may ke the spread of philanthropy in Christendom, we 
should give the Greek race some credit for the spirit, since 
at all events we must give them full credit for the word 
philanthropy. 
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EDUCATIONAL ANTIQUES. 


OME very interesting remarks on old time schools 

were made by Edward Shippen before the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association. Books in the early days were 
scarce. The master usually had the only copy in a com- 
munity, a book containing the alphabet, Scriptural quota- 
tions, a catechism and an exposition of the Seven Arts; 
Grammar, ‘Rhetoric, Logic, Astronomy, Geometry, Music 
and Arithmetic. A volume of this sort was published in 
1675. In 1748 Benjamin Franklin printed a book called 
“The American Instructor or Young Man’s Best Com- 
panion ;” a kind of panacea for educational ills. Want of 
space forbids the introduction of the entire title-page. It 
professed to teach business without a master, to teach 
writing, business correspondence, keeping accounts, measur- ° 
ing carpenters’ or bricklayers’ work, and the prices that 
should be charged for it; to dye, to administer medicine, to 
mark linen, to pickle and preserve, to make wine, medicine, 
and “many excellent Plaisters,” and closed with “ Prudent 
Advice to Young Tradesmen and Dealers.” Certainly a 
book so comprehensive must have satisfied the intellectual 
cravings of our forefathers. 

While these and other similar books were in use, there 
was also to be found in Pennsylvania, that quaint, queer 
book of which some of us perhaps have heard, but have 
never seen, the Horn-book. There is not to be found in 
this country, so far as I can learn, a single copy. It seems 
that in England, from Elizabeth’s time to the close of the 
last century, this book was in use; and Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, in her reminiscences of Wilmington, speaks of its 
use there about ninety years ago, when it ceased to be 
imported. This book was simply a long half-sheet of paper, 
on which were printed the numerals, the alphabet and the 
Lord’s Prayer. It was pasted upon a thin board, which 
terminated in a handle and looked like a paddle. Over the 
printed matter was fastened a thin piece of transparent 
horn, whose purpose was to protect the letters from the 
ends of the fingers, and thus preserve the book. 
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An immortal British poet, says Elizabeth Montgomery, 
thus immortalizes the Horn-book : 


Hail, ancient book, most memorable code, 
Learning’s first cradle, and its last abode : 
The huge unincumbered volumes which we see, 
By lazy plagiarist stolen from thee ; 

But future times to thy sufficient store 
Shall ne’er presume to add one letter more. 
To thee I sing, in homely wainscoat bound, 
The golden verge encompassing around, 
The faithful horn in front from age to age, 
Preserving thy invaluable page : 

Inside the page no errata stand 

To tell the blunders of the printer’s hand. 


An ancient peasant on his latest bed, 

Wished for a friend some goodly book to read ; 

His pious grandson thy known handle takes, 

With eyes lit up this sorry lecture makes: 

“Great A,” he gravely read the important sound ; 
Makes hollow walls and empty roofs resound ; 

The expiring ancient raised his head, 

And thauked the stars that Hodge had learned to read. 
“ Great B,” the Younker brawls: Oh, heavenly breath, 
What ghostly comforts in the hour of death. 

What hopes I feel! ‘Great C,” pronounced the boy, 
The grandsire dies in extasy of joy. 


The Philadelphia Vocabulary was also an odd book. It 
was printed and used in 1806. Perhaps it was among the 
first of the pictured order of school books, and to it possibly 
may we be indebted for the idea which is so extensively 
and so well introduced into the school lore of this day. 
The pictures in this book were marvellous. There were 
elephants, birds, trees and flowers, but which were the trees 
or which the elephants, would puzzle the best conundrum- 
arian of the land to determine. Adam and Eve were 
there, too, in full glory. In my researches I find another 
curious and odd educational treatise, entitled “ Requisites 
and Complete Method of Teaching.” Says this interesting 
volume : 

“ First—The teacher should be a man of Genius. 

“‘ Second—He should have peculiar spirits and certain 
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dimensions of soul, to dispose him to apply this genius to a 
noble purpose. 

“ Third—He should be a man of even temper and un- 
-wearied patience.” 

However desirable those qualities were for such purpose, 
I am free to say that the like spirits, the like dimension 
of soul, temper and patience, form to-day the proper 
requisites for the true teacher of those whom God has 
created in his own image, and who are under your daily 
care and affection. 

School books, until a comparatively recent date, were 
not unfrequently in doggerel verse; especially those upon 
geography and history. The alphabet was early thus 
versified : 


In Adam’s fall O The royal Oak it was the 
We sinned all. tree 
Thy life to mend, That saved his royal ma- 
This Book attend. jesty. 
The Cat doth play, Peter denies 
And after slay. * His Lord and cries. 
The Dog will bite Queen Esther comes in royal 
The thief at night. state 
An Eagle's flight To save the Jews from dis- 
Is out of sight. mal fate. 
The idle Fool Rachel doth mourn 
Is whipped at school. For her first-born. 
As runs the Glass Samuel anoints 
Man’s life doth pass. Whom God appoints. 
My book and Heart T Time cuts down all, 
Shall never part. Both great and small. 
Job feels the rod, Uriah’s beauteous wife 
Yet blesses God. Made David seek his life. 
Britain’s King, in Spleen, Whales in the sea 
Lost States thirteen. God’s voice obey. ‘ 
The Lion bold Xerxes the great did die, 
‘ The Lamb doth hold. And so must you and I. 
The Moon gives light Y Youth forward slips, 
In time of night. Death soonest nips. 
Nightingales sing Zaccheus did climb the tree, 
In time of spring. His Lord to see. 


A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 





But perhaps the oddest kind of alphabet teaching was 
what has been corruptly called the ‘“ Bissel” mode, the 
word “ Bissel” being but an abbreviation of the phrase, 
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“ By itself.” By this method the alphabet was thus re- 
cited : 

A Bissel A, B, C, D, E Bissel E, F, G, H, I Bissel I, J, K, 
L, M, N, O Bissel O, P, Q, R, S, T, U Bissel U, V, W, X, 
Y Bissel Y—Z. 

I give it as the child repeated it; but correctly it would 
be thus: 

A by itself A, E by itself E, I by itsef I, O by itself O, U 
by itself U, Y by itself Y. 

You will observe the “ by itself” applies only to the vow- 
els, but never to the vowels when they succeed each other. 
The child would be taught to spell Aaron thus double A, 
r, 0 bissel 0, n, Aaron, but “ April” would be spelled, A 
bissel A, p, r, i bissel i, —April. I am told that it was not 
uncommon for old men who had been taught in that mode 
in after life to read slowly thus: “ A bissel a, boy stood on 
a bissel a, burning deck,” always introducing the “bissel” 
after a vowel standing “dy ztse/f” and repeating the same 
vowel. 

That character which follows in all our alphabets meaning 
and, viz: &, was in olden time repeated as part of the alpha- 
bet under the name of Anpusan, & fer se, and by the careless 
and hurried use of it, was allowed by some teachers to pass 
under the name of “ Ann-pussy-Ann,” as I am advised by an 
ancient lady who never knew any other name for the char- 
acter. 

The abecedarians of early days used what was called the 
criss-cross-row alphabet, that is to say, the alphabet in the 
shape of a cross, thus dividing it into four parts, or arms, as 
it were, with the idea by the division of impressing it more 
fixedly in the memory. To make the alphabet more attract- 
ive in a patriotic school in the early part of this century, it 
was repeated to the time of Yankee Doodle, as I am credi- 
bly informed by one who was thus taught. 

Arnold’s Fluid was unknown in early days, but yet ink, 
good, durable black ink, was used, as the records of the past 
will show. In the country schools boys and girls were re- 
quired to gather nut-galls, which the teacher bruised, bot- 
tled and watered ; adding a due proportion of rusty nails. 
By chemical action the ink was produced, and the prepara- 
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tion would now perhaps be better known by chemists as 
tannic acid. - The ink-stand was but a cow’s horn sawed off 
and inserted in a hole in the desk; but in still earlier times 
there was but one “ ink-horn” to each school, and this the 
ink-boy held and carried around during writing hours, on 
the signal from the boys that the pen was dry ; and in those 
days, even until of late, each boy owned his own quill, and 
possibly the wise bird which produced it. The pen-knife 
was the master’s; he made and mended pens, while the 
boys and girls read. It is recorded of an ancient school- 
master in Philadelphia that for four months, while he mend- 
ed pens, his pupils invariably read “ Nebuchadnezzar, the 
King, set up an image of gold,” and nothing else. We may 
judge how progressive was the study of elocution in this 
old man’s school. 

In the matter of administering punishment our pedagogi- 
cal ancestors were not slack. Of one teacher it is said that 
he taught school for fifty-one years, and during that period 
he inflicted the following punishments, and kept a faithful 
record of the same, viz.: 911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 
209,000 custodies, 10,200 ear-boxes, 22,700 tasks, 136 tips 
with rule; 700 boys he caused to stand on peas; 6,000 to 
kneel on sharp-edged wood ; 5,000 to wear the fool’s cap ; 
1,700 to hold the rod; total, 1,282,936 cases of punishment. 

It is not long since that whipping etiquette of thanking 
the teacher for the flagellation was insisted upon; and this 
gave rise to the lines 


Flick-’em-flap-’em over the knee, 
Say, thank you, good master, for whipping of me. 


Addison speaks of those “ who, expiring with shame, with 
pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and even silent tears, throw 
up their honest eyes and kneel on tender knees, to an inex- 
orable blockhead, to be forgiven for the false quantity in 
making a Latin verse.” 

But it is useless to follow this subject through the earlier 
days of our schools down to the present time. Ideas re- 
garding discipline have undergone a change, and teachers 
use other and more civilized means of preserving order than 
by constant floggings. 
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HOW INDIANS COUNT. 


R. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL read before the Philo- 
logical Association an interesting paper, from which 
we make some extracts. 

Grimm’s dictum that all names for numbers are derived 
from the fingers has no known exception in North American 
languages. A decimal system, reckoning by the fingers of 
both hands, seems to have been finally adopted by most 
Indian tribes, some, however, not getting beyond the first 
hand, and a few falling behind even this. The Abipones of 
Paraguay could not, it is said, count beyond four, and to 
that final figure of their arithmetic they gave the name of 
“the ostrich toes.” Several nations, including those of 
Mexico and Central America, reckoned by twenties instead 
of tens and fives, using the whole number of the fingers and 
toes as the base of the numeral system. Among the Tule 
Indians of Darien, counting in this way, 20 is “one man,” 
100 “five men,” and so on. Gallatin found in all of the 
vocabularies of fifty-three North American nations a decimal 
notation. Buschmann showed that the numeration of the 
Athapascan family of languages is decimal, with traces of 
counting by twenties only in two languages—the Umpqua 
of Oregon and the Kinai. 

As to the direction of counting on the fingers, the Eski- 
mos of Hudson’s Bay represent the middle, fourth, and 
little finger as 8, 9, and 10, the thumb of the second hand 
being 6. The Eskimos of Greenland with difficulty count 
20—which they call “a man’—by means of fingers and 
toes, their system of numbers going only to five on one 
hand, a second five on the other, and the rest of the twenty 
similarly on the toes. There is evidence from various 
sources that many Indian tribes of North America counted 
similarly to the Eskimos of Hudson’s Bay; the Dakotas 
counting ten on their fingers, and bending them down 
successively each time ten is counted, thus keeping a tally 
of the tens: the same method is employed by the Crows. 

The Makahs of Cape Flattery begin to count with the 
little finger of the left hand, passing from the left thumb to 
the right thumb, and turning down each finger as it is 
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counted. Occasionally one of these Indians is found revers- 
ing that process, 7. e., beginning with the little finger of the 
right hand, but never with the thumb. This matter becomes 
of interest in view of the assumptions of Mr. Ellis, who has 
announced the discovery of indications of the common 
origin of the human race in the names of numerals. Cer- 
tainly among American races this assumption is not well 
founded, except as regards the first three numerals; for the 
other figures there is the greatest confusion of names even 
in nearly related languages. In the Algonkin dialects of a 
common language there are several different names for the 
same number, the same finger of the same hand being 
differently named by two tribes speaking the same lan- 
guage. Mr. Ellis finds among the languages of Europe and 
Asia coincidences with the North American and Basque 
tongues, in the names for thumb, finger, palm, five, arm, 
six, ten, etc., even the Etruscan dice of Toscanella being 
brought to testify to the primeval unity of mankind. 
Rigidly examined, however, these coincidences may be 
classed as merely accidental. It is no new experience of 
philologists to meet with remarkable similarity in words 
of the same meaning in different languages, where there is 
no real connection of derivation. There is a wide variety in 
the designation of the hands, feet, arms, fingers, toes, etc. 
In some American languages a likeness is recognized 
between men and trees; the arms are branches of the 
human “trunk ;” the hands are branches of the arms; the 
fingers are sprouts or leaves; the thumb an off-shoot. In 
some languages the fingers are the children of the hands, 
the little finger being the youngest son, the little one; the 
thumk sometimes, though less commonly, being the eldest 
brother, or the stout one. The little finger of the second 
hand is ten. The ring finger—“the nameless” in some of 
the Old World languages—among the Dakotas is merely 
“the next to the little finger.” The middle finger is so 
named in many American languages. Three is in some 
“the middle of the hand ;” eight (53) “the middle of the 
hand again.” The forefinger, the fourth by Indian reckon- 
ing, is almost universally the index or showing finger, and 
hence the number four is very generally related to the 
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designation of remote objects. It is by no means certain, 
however, that a word relating to hand or finger will be 
found in the name for five or ten, or any intermediate num- 
ber in every series of Indian numerals. In many languages 
the numbers above five are made by compounds of that and 
the lower numbers. Nor is the adverbial suffix or post- 
position always the representative of hand, or finger, or five. 
Hence there is not the asserted unity in North American 
languages. Abundant evidences were furnished by Dr. 
Trumbull to prove this statement. In very numerous 
instances cited there is more than one name in the same 
language for the same numeral, for the same finger, etc. 
New-Mexican and Californian Indians, by a prefixed m, 
convert arms into legs. The paper closed with a long, 
tabular, and profound analysis of the Indian terms applied 
to numerals, fingers, toes, arms, legs, etc., in the different 
languages, by which their lack of unity and the failure of 
this mode of comparison to indicate any common origin 
seemed to be fully demonstrated. 





THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Philological Association met at Hartford on July 

14th. The attendance was far larger than at Easton 
the year before. This may have arisen from the conven- 
ience of the place of meeting, but we think and hope that it 
- points to an increasing interest in the wide field of philology. 
It is a shame to think that with nearly a thousand professors 
of languages, and an innumerable number of teachers, we 
have not to-day a single philological journal, and with the 
exception of the exclusive and scope-limited Oriental 
Society, we have had no national or influential association 
until within the last few years. Whether this increasing 
interest arises from the growth of scholarship among our 
linguists, and the assertion of culture in our maturing 
national education, or whether the public instinct, from a 
sense of use and necessity, begins increasingly to demand 
linguistics in spite of the scientific age, matters little. We 
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hail the omen. The president, Dr. March of Easton, in his 
opening address on Tuesday evening, struck hard upon the 
latter key, showing the benefit and necessity of linguistic 
study in furnishing language for scientific speech, and 
enabling students thereby both to write and to understand. 
All he said has even wider application to all metaphysical 
and abstract studies. We heartily sympathized with him in 
his praise of the grandeur and beauty of the Medizval 
Latin hymns, simple and easy, but overflowing with rhymi- 
cal grandeur and the deepest religious thought. 

We think that there was another sign of improvement. 
It has been disagreeable to see the want of originality, very 
many of the papers being simply abstracts of other men’s 
work. This may be pardonable in young men, but in grey 
beards it is no compliment to their own learning or to the 
temper of the Association. This year there seems to be 
more original research and results. 

Another peculiarity, not commendatory of the presumed 
intelligence of the convention, was ‘the beginning of many 
papers by elementary discussions, the substance of which 
every man was supposed to know. 

There remains for the Association to resolve itself into 
sections, and thus give some system and direction to its 
work. There should be most distinctly a philological and 
pedagogical section. To the latter, in the present crisis of 
language, studies should be given, point and form. Papers 
plans and discussions of such a body well digested would 
mightily help the cause they pretend to love. There is 
material enough, too, to divide the philological section into 
four ; Greek, Latin, Comparative Philology and Archeology. 
This would give system and direction to work, besides 
bringing those interested in similar departments more inti- 
mately together. 

There is at present a great leaning to word-lore or com- 
parative philology. A smattering of it goes a great way, 
and is cheap learning. The method of study, too, falls in 
with our scientific tendencies, and so it is very popular with 
our students and others; it is dragged constantly before 
the public, and crammed with great parade into our school 
grammars for the digestion of our boys. It requires, how- 
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ever, much more learning to examine thoroughly construc- 
tions than words. There were three papers which notably 
applied the microscope to the usage of language, that of 
Prof. Tyler on “the Prepositions in Homer ;” that of Prof. 
Short on “the Usage of the Latin Vulgate,” and that of 
Prof. Fischer on “ Deficiencies in our Latin Grammars.” 

The object of Prof. Fischer’s paper was to show certain 
constructions and usages of the Latin, and to compare the 
results with the statements of the grammars. He took three 
examples, the gerundials with objects, the ablative absolute 
and the imperfect, and gave the synopsis of the examination 
of every passage’ in the whole classical Latin literature in 
which any of these constructions occurred. The statements 
thus deduced, fortified by hundreds of examples, were often 
in direct contradiction to the statements of the grammars. 
His paper was filled also with most interesting observations 
on Latin usage. Some constructions he claimed were only _ 
to be understood by their history. This he illustrated by 
the construction “sunt que dicant.” This construction he 
traced from the beginning to the end of the Latin litera- 
ture, showing its first introduction and its final disuse. 
This is the method he thinks in which Latin Grammar 
should be treated. He is right. It only needs three things 
to do it, and these in very large measure: “ brains, learning 
and industry.” He began his paper with the following 
anecdote. 

“ Suetonius says that the first teacher of Latin gram- 
mar was Crates of Mallos, who after the second Punic war 
stayed in Rome as an ambassador of King Attalus, being 
compelled to prolong his residence for a considerable time 
by a fracture of his leg, which had happened when he fell 
into an open gutter or sewer. The fact was a bad omen. 
Scioppus, a learned German philologist of the last century, 
cynically remarks that since this ominous fall all Latin gram- 
marians were nothing but cloacines, wallowing with delight 
in the mud of the sewers.” 
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THE law making education compulsory in California went 
into effect July Ist. 













Salad Days. 


SALAD DAYS. 


T is hardly possible to say when a little girl ceases to be 

a child: she nurses her doll or romps with the boys 
from season to season, until suddenly a day comes when we 
are surprised, a little shocked perhaps, to find her neither a 
child nor a boy, nor yet a woman, but something oddly alli- 
ed to all three ; a nondescript creature of whom we are half 
ashamed, to whom we are continually saying, “ Don’t do 
so;” “Try to be proper;” “Sit up straight ;” “ Behave 
like a lady ;” forgetting how odious were such admonitions 
to us in our own salad days. 

Yet doubtless most of us remember with sufficient dis- 
tinctness that uncomfortable and perplexing transition 
period when we found it so difficult to please any one; 
when we wished to do well, yet were always doing ill; 
when we were laughed at and scolded and complained of; 
when we began to hold “grown-up notions” that we 
ardently longed to indulge, yet dared not confess for fear of 
ridicule ; when we were so ready to fancy ourselves misun- 
derstood (was it, altogether fancy ?): a period that may be 
aptly characterized, in the great poet’s phrase, as “ Salad 
Days,” memorable for the many mistakes into which. we 
were led through no worse fault than being “ green in judg- 
ment,” and no less memorable for the salutary lessons we 
learned from the inevitable blunders of inexperience, since 
it is indisputable that “ mistakes themselves are often the 
best teachers of all.” | 

The season of salad days has been rightly called a season 
of folly—rightly, because nature wisely intended salad days 
for folly, and we are wise to regard them as a time for folly. 
But are we wise when, halting upon the crutches age finds 
convenient after the gambols of youth have lost their attrac- 
tions, we condemn this season of harmless folly to perpetual 
reprobation? Folly has its uses. It has been well said that 
he who was never a fool will never be wise; on which ac- 
count those who remember most vividly the charming folly 
of their own salad days are best adapted to deal with girls. 
For with them it is not authority but influence that effects 
the most. 
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And this influence is to be gained only through a perfect 
sympathy that enters feelingly and understandingly into the 
trials that beset the inevitable salad days ; a sympathy that, 
wisely aiming to direct and develop the characteristics of 
this period of crudity, sedulously avoids repressing the 
natural exaggerations of extreme youth by harsh criticism 
or thoughtless ridicule; in short, a sympathy that for the 
curbing of the natural extravagance of youth relies less 
upon a strict restraint than upon a wise indulgence. 

All who have, in any capacity, had to do with young girls 
must have remarked the physical changes that attend upon 
this period of salad days; the general ungainliness, the tem- 
porary obscuring of some early promise of beauty or of 
grace or of vigor ; the undesirable prominence of some ob- 
noxious feature ; the sudden revelation of some family like- 
ness never suspected before ; and incident to these physical 
changes, though not always treated as incident to them, an 
abruptness of manner or an awkward mauvaise honte, a rash- 
ness of speech and action, an asperity of temper, that for a 
time at least seem to threaten overthrow to all our precious 
training, to all our anxious hopes. 

No less to the girl herself than to those most interested in 
her is this uncouth period of development a season of trial. 
The objects and pursuits that pleased her formerly have 
lost their attractions, while her new tastes and opinions 
have not yet acquired stability ; her character is as yet ina 
state of feverish indecision ; she knows not what she would 
be; she is eager, yet shy; timid, yet confident; painfully 
alive to her own imperfections, yet resentful of censure: 
the little child that charmed us is lost in a capricious, un- 
reasonable creature, in whom as yet we discover no trace of 
the maiden that shall charm us yet more than the child. 

Certainly these salad days are not particularly happy for 
either the girl or her friends; but doubtless much vexation 
and discomfort might be spared herself and them, if only it 
could always be borne in mind that the obnoxious traits and 
manifestations of this season, against which it is too much 
the practice to direct an irritating battery of reproof and 
correction, belong not so much to the individual as to her 
crude age. The rank and succulent offshoots of the roses 
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we tend in early spring become fine, firm branches long be- 
fore the summer is over; and so the rough, ungainly girl, 
bristling with exaggerations of all kinds, in time develops 
under judicious treatment into the “ perfect woman nobly 
planned.” 

There is a time for all things ; and it were wise to accept 
the period of salad days as pre-eminently the time for exag- 
gerations, which indeed, if rightly interpreted, are but indi- 
cations of vigor, and should rather be regarded as cause for ‘ 
rejoicing than as matter for lamentation. Feeble characters 
pass with comparative smoothness over their salad days, 
and develop at last into something tame, acquiescent, and 
spiritless, that, having never given us much trouble, will 
never give us much satisfaction ; but the keen and vigorous 
nature, perpetually testing its powers and our care and 
patience by erratic conduct of one kind or another, rewards 
us at last by a strong and reliable individuality. 

It is during the salad days, we know, that whatever de- 
fects of form or feature have lain perdus through all the 
years of childhood become discouragingly conspicuous ; 
that hands and feet seem utterly disproportioned ; that 
grace and symmetry seem absolutely unattainable ; yet for 
all this there is a remedy in time and nature that will cor- 
rect, if not altogether, at least to a great extent, every un- 
favorable bodily trait, if only we aid time and nature by a 
proper regard for health. Now very many of the exagger- 
ations of manner, of ideas, and of sentiments so noticeable 
in very young girls are due to this undeveloped state of the 
body, and should be estimated accordingly. A girl is not 
altogether responsible for actions that are in a great degree 
the result of her physical condition. Laziness, for example, 
that so many guardians of the young complain of in girls 
just entering their teens, is generally nothing more than 
mere inability for exertion, that can be overcome only when 
the body shall have attained its maturity. To condemn a 
girl therefore for a fault which she can not help at the time 
is an injustice that must work injury to the character at this 
season, when girls are so keenly alive to moral impressions, 
especially of injustice. 

It is indisputable that the peculiar exaggerations incident 
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to the period of salad days must vary according to the indi- 
vidual disposition ; but in all healthy natures these exagger- 
ations are characterized by intensity—intensity that springs 
from the very exuberance of youth. This is the season of 
red-hot friendships, of cock-sure enthusiasms, of extrava- 
gant sensibility ; for the judgment is green, and the season 
of exaggeration is necessarily the season also of mistakes. 
But as mistakes always can and often do teach most useful 
lessons, we may safely leave them to do their appointed work. 
The “ green in judgment” can ripen only through the very 
mistakes they make: and so far from being a kindness it is 
an injustice, often an irreparable injustice, to retard the ma- 
turing of judgment by erecting barriers against mistakes. 
Accord to the young the privilege of making mistakes and 
of reaping the consequences ; it is a kind of education that 
we have no right to deny them. 

“The greatest reverence is due to youth,” says Juvenal 
wisely ; and if we view them aright, those very exaggera- 
tions that .excite our impatience should command our re- 
spect, for they are the germs of strength or of excellence, and 
their very intensity is the guaranty that they shall not for- 
ever challenge reproof. The exaggerations peculiar to salad 
days will in due time, aided by judicious treatment, correct 
themselves. The physical defects that offend by their con- 
spicuous awkwardness tone down by imperceptible but sure 
degrees, and almost as if by magic the little asperities of 
temper, the little roughnesses of manner begin to soften and 
disappear. A girl’s self-respect goes far to correct her 
faults ; and, however trivial the assertion may appear, it is 
nevertheless true that her self-respect increases from the 
moment she becomes conscious that in her own person she 
is not altogether devoid of the power of pleasing. The con- 
stant reminder of her deficiencies will never help her to 
amend half so rapidly as a little judicious commendation 
spoken. in sincerity, a little patient forbearance exercised 
unostentatiously. 

In education as in every other important undertaking, 
perhaps more than in any other undertaking, we must be 
content to await patiently “the long result of time.” By 
impatiently refusing to recognize the exigencies of the in- 
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evitable salad days, by unwisely striving to abridge this 
period of crude inconsistency upon which depends the 
gradual development of character, we thwart the designs of 
nature, and end perhaps by fixing the very habits we wish 
to correct. The sure foundations of character and manners 
are to be laid at an earlier period than this; and if these 
foundations are thus laid, the ungraceful manifestations that 
accompany the salad days need cause no disquiet ;' they 
need only be borne with patiently and calmly. 

Of course it is not here meant that a girl in her salad days 
must never be reminded of her faults and short-comings, 
must never be required to amend her ways; but girls, if 
they are at this period of life most discouraging, are also 
most sensitive, or they are at least more irritable, and much 
more harm than good is done by continually reminding them 
of their imperfections. In the majority of cases they are in- 
tuitively and painfully conscious of their imperfections, and 
much of the aérupiness, rashness, affectation, and mauxvaise 
honte of salad days arises from this uncomfortable self-con- 
sciousness. No person of ordinary humanity can fail to per- 
ceive that such manifestations, proceeding from such a 
source, call more loudly for sympathy than for condemna- 
tion. It may be unhesitatingly asserted that no girl whose 
training in childhood has given her correct principles can 
suffer deterioration through the exaggerations of her salad 
days: for /ack of judgment she may be rude, she may be 
thoughtless, she may be inconsiderate upon occasion, but 
she can never be deliberately selfish nor deliberately false. 

Let us beware then how we beset her with harsh miscon- 
struction, with ill-timed ridicule, with rash criticism ;, let 
us rather, so far as we can, believe in her enthusiasms, her 
ambitions, her friendships ; let us honor in her all noble sen- 
timents and aspirations, even though they find expression 
in the most violent exaggerations. We may be very sure 
that so long as we sympathizingly cherish the good that is 
in her the bad can not assert itself long.—WV/rs. Bellamy, in 
Home and School. 





THE salaries of the male and female teachers.of San Fran- 
cisco have been equalized: 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ANT. 


R. G. LincEcuM lately communicated to the Smith- 
sonian Institute an account of the Agricultural Ant. 
The paper notes some traits which he had not before 
observed, and which we have not seen noticed elsewhere. 
He mentions an agricultural ant city, which he observed 
near Long Point in 1848. It was situated on a nearly bar- 
ren little spot on top of an elevation, underlaid with strati- 
fied sandstone. There was little grass or weeds to interfere 
with their seed-collecting labors. The ant rice, which they 
so carefully cultivate, was flourishing in a circle near the 
outer border of their pavement, but inside of it. Some other 
patches of this same grass were growing near by, planted 
undoubtedly by experienced ants, for they had cleared off 
all other vegetables, and in fact cultivated the place. 

The heavy grass prevented the ants from traveling, so 
they were. content with their one city. After a time, how- 
ever, a road was made, near their pavement, and it was not 
long before trains of these insects were seen running along 
the beaten path to found new cities. 

They do not, like the bees, throw off colonies, to go out 
and build up a new kingdom. It is a very different process. 
On a certain day in summer all the males and females—they 
all fly—assemble, as if by appointment, from all the sur- 
rounding nests, at some suitable place, generally in the 
smooth road, where they seize each other, three or four 
males to one female, and wallowing on the ground eagerly, 
give the idea of a battle, which the careless observer is 
sure to report as such. It is, however, no battle, but a 
rampant amative furor, which continues three or four hours, 
when the female becoming satisfied with her numerous, 
eager lovers, makes shift to tear herself loose from them and 
make her escape. At first she climbs up some little weed 
or spear of grass, and seems to rest for a few minutes, when 
she spreads her glassy wings for the last time, and flies 
with the wind until she is tired, or till some counter current 
casts her to the ground. She seems now in great haste, and 
running around, she soon selects a place, where she ener- 
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getically goes to work digging a small hole, which, when 
she has deepened sufficiently for her wings to prevent her 
ingress, she deliberately withraws from and with her sharp 
mandibles clips them off. She now continues her labors 
until the hole is six or seven inches deep, and excavating a 
small cell at the bottom, she closes the passage above, and 
remains sleeping in her little cell nine or ten days. If she 
survives that long, she comes out, procures some food and 
goes to work, deposits twenty or thirty eggs, raises them to 
maturity ;—they are all workers—and after this the queen 
or mother ant is seen outside no more. She conceals the 
entrancé to her kingdom, keeps her workers busy, increases 
their number rapidly, and in the course of eighteen months, 
finding her armies sufficiently strong, she throws off all dis- 
guise, and clearing a considerable space around the gate of 
the city, commences to pave it and to build up a monument 
or pyramid. This last is a public work as well as the pave- 
ment, and it is carried on slowly by the police, who are 
always found on and around the environs of the city. 

Were all that fly away from these astonishing connubial 
festivals equally successful, it would require but a few years 
to overpeople the whole earth. This, however, is not the 
case. Many of these superfluous queens are destroyed by 
the soldiers of other kingdoms, who invariably dig out and 
assassinate the would-be founder of a city; many are eaten 
by birds; and many die from having packed the dirt in the 
hole above them. Probably not more than one in a thou- 
sand of those beginning a nest survives to. build up a 
colony. 

Dr. Lincecum has witnessed several of these grand con- 
nubial- festivals. One that he saw in 1858 occupied a plat 
of ground one hundred and seven yards in Jength and ten 
yards wide. The place was so completely carpeted with 
ants, that it was impossible to walk without stepping on 
them. In the course of three hours the males began to 
show the dreadful effects of their dissolute course; they 
began rapidly to die. The females wrung themselves loose 
from the males and flew away, leaving them exhausted and 
struggling in death. They had fulfilled their mission, and 
the ground long before night was covered with their dead 
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bodies. The next morning not a female was to be found 
among them, but not far off, in the direction in which the 
wind had been blowing when they escaped from their dying 
lovers, could be seen countless little black piles of earth 
which had been thrown out of their holes during the 
night. 

This species of ant subsists almost entirely on small seeds, 
great quantities of which they store away in their granary- 
cells to supply food for winter. During rainy seasons in the 
autumnal months it happens right often that the ground 
becoming saturated, the water penetrates their granaries, 
and swells and sprouts their seeds. In this emergency they 
bring out the damaged grain the first fair day, and exposing 
it to the sun until near night, they take in all that is not 
actually sprouted. Dr. Lincecum says: “I saw them in 
G. W. Gentrey’s farm one day have out on a flat rock as 
much as a gallon of wheat sunning. I wanted to see how 
they would manage to get so much back again, and returned 
again that evening just in time to see their hosts come out 
and carry it in in five minutes.” 





THE little article on “ Newspapers as Reading-books,” 
which appeared in our June number, has called forth some 
communications from teachers, two of which we printed 
last month. They report that with them the plan of reading 
newspapers in school has been successful. We refer to the 
matter again because we deem it of importance enough to 
once more call attention to it, and in order to give a warn- 
ing to those who may be led to adopt this method. That is 
to be very careful in the selection of papers to be read. 
There is no objection to good story papers, but trashy ones 
should-not be admitted on the plea of their being more en- 
tertaining to children. For advanced pupils of both sexes we 
would recommend a political and at the same time literary, 
paper such as the N. Y. Z7ribune. We will be glad to re- 
ceive additional suggestions as to reading newspapers in 
school from those who have tried the method. 
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HE National Normal, in an article entitled “ The College 
Regatta,” condemns boat-racing and other sports akin 
to it as demoralizing, expensive, and as interfering with study. 
These criticisms may be just when such sports are carried 
to excess, but taken all in all, we do not doubt but that 
more healthy mental labor has been accomplished by young 
men who indulge in them, than by those who do not. The 
body must be exercised as well as the mind. The argument 
that these sports are “ servile copyings after the old foreign 
institutions” is of no weight. If “the old foreign institu- 
tions” have a good idea in study or exercise, we would be 
very foolish not to adopt it. In speaking of the race, the 
Normal allows itself to apply to President Barnard such 
epithets as slopping-over old man, dunce, and _ idiot. 
Such expressions are coarse, and should be rigorously 
excluded from an educational journal. The “ Intelligence 
Department ” of the Vormadl is as varied as usual. 


A sensible article in the Pacific Coast Educational Fournal 
urges parents to visit the schools which their children 
attend, in order to satisfy themselves by personal observa- 
tion as to the progress made by the pupils, and as to 
the condition of the school. Exhibitions and public ex- 
aminations can give no real idea of the thoroughness of 
instruction. Moreover it stimulates both teacher and 
pupils to know that an interest is taken by parents in the 
progress made in school. Another article notes the edu- 
cating influence of good novels, and advocates their admis- 
sion into school libraries. Our children will read, and they 
will not always read “solid” works; so if we are wise, we 
will supply them with good works of fiction. If left to 
themselves, they are very apt to select poor ones. The 
Fournal is a new magazine, published quarterly at San 
Francisco. The subjects it discusses are varied, are for the 


most part of practical interest to educators, and ‘are well 
handled. 


A contributor to the Fennsylvania School Fournal, writing 
upon “ Tact in Teaching,” justly observes that the teacher 
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who binds himself down to the experience and methods of 
others, is a failure, just as certainly as he who binds himself 
down to text-books. Stereotyped methods will not work in 
the school-room ; circumstances must vary the processes. 
A new method, even if in reality no better than an old one, 
may often be successfully employed, simply because it is 
fresh and novel. Doing work in a routine way should be 
most carefully avoided by teachers. Another contributor, 
taking for the title of his article “Teacher and Parent,” 
very aptly says, that it is necessary for a boy to eat in order 
that he may grow, but that if he eat all the time he will die; 
so it is with his mental nature, if he do nothing but commit 
to memory the mind will die. Being stuffed with facts is 
not being educated. Facts are of no value unless we 
are able to make use of them. Among the other articles 
in the ¥ournal we notice, “The Principles and Tests of 
Etymology,” “ Physiology in the Schools,” and “ Schools 
and Social Manners.” 

' A writer in the Wisconsin Fournal of Education, speaking 
of “Symmetrical Development,” says in effect that we 
should develop regularly, strengthening all our faculties. 
This is true; but the writer errs in saying that “ we want 
no more mere specialists ; persons who live each in his nar- 
row cell, occupied with his limited work.” That is just 
what we do want. Agassiz, to take an example familiar to 
all, was a specialist, and accomplished a work which no man 
could have accomplished unless he gave himself up to one 
branch of study. We all need a good foundation of knowl- 
edge to commence with; possessing that, we can devote 
ourselves to specialties with profit. A short article on 
“The Use and Abuse of Books in School” is worthy the 
attention of teachers. Instruction is divided into three 
stages: the primary, the intermediate, and the advanced. 
In the first, the aim should be to awaken and develop the 
mental powers, and not to cram the mind with facts. In 
the second stage, books may be used to guide inquiry and 
regulate thought, but the recitations should be a rehearsal 
of what the pupil knows and thinks himself, and not be a 
mere repetition of paragraphs from books. The third 
stage, for which the two others have been a preparation, 
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lasts as long as life. If we have acquired habits of observa- 
tion and thought we will always study. To develop these 
habits is the teacher’s best work; but it cannot be done by 
a servile following of text-books. ‘“ Intermediate Schools,” 
“ Education a Universal Process,” and “ Cheapening Edu- 
cation,” are among the other subjects discussed. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ONNECTICUT.—The compulsory and factory law 
has been a success. Mr. Giles Potter, the agent of the 
Board of Education, has gone about among the factories 
and has generally found employers willing to comply with 
the law. Mr. Potter says that progress is being made, and 
that if the same interest is continued the law will be com- 
plied with in the best manner, and will commend its justice 
and humanity to every one. The Normal School has stead- 
ily advanced in popular appreciation during the past year. 
There are now more applications for admission than can be 
granted, because of lack of accommodations. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The State Teachers’ Association 
assembled at Shippensburg, Aug. 11th. The attendance 
was smaller than it has been for several years, although de- 
legates from all parts of the State were present. The local 
attendance was small. The papers were good but many of 
them were too long. So much time was consumed in read- 
ing them that there was no opportunity for debate. The 
most important subjects discussed were, County Superin- 
tendency, Normal Schools, and a Separate School Depart- 
ment. The Association voted almost unanimously against 
the appointment of a commission to select text-books for the 
public schools. 


WISCONSIN.— Although Wisconsin is the fifteenth 
State in the Union in population, she stands tenth in the 


number of her colleges. These institutions own property 
valued at one million of dollars, employ one hundred in- 
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structors and have about two thousand students in attend- 
ance, nearly one-half of whom are women. All but two— 
Beloit and Racine—are open to both sexes. The State 
University is the largest ; and an admirable provision was 
made by law in 1872 that graduates from the graded schools 
who can pass the entrance examinations, shall be “ at once 
and at all times entitled to free tuition in all the colleges of 
the University.” John Bascom, formerly professor of rhet- 
oric in Williams College, Massachusetts, is president. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 
N most schools compositions are at once a bugbear and 
asham. It is a horror to the pupil to write them, a 
bore to the teacher to correct them. Too often the whole 
thing is abandoned in disgust at the drudgery. 

Yet, properly conducted, no exercise is more profitable. 
A dozen times a day the business man has occasion to ex- 
press his thoughts with pen or types. He should have 
learned at school to do this quickly, neatly, forcibly. 

Sprague’s “ New Composition Paper” wonderfully facilitates 
this expression of ideas, whether in writing or in print. It 
is especially the teacher’s friend ; for it enables him to point 
out ‘instantly the needed changes, and to graduate the 
amount of assistance he will give so as to fit exactly the pu- 
pil’s needs. It thus effects a vast saving of time and labor. 
By its progressive use the .dullest student can be made a 
good composer, and no tears shed in the operation. He 
learns also how to correct printers’ proof-sheets. 

The following hints will be found valuable to pupils: 

1. In writing compositions, make no great effort at orig- 
inality. Only the most mature minds can hope to present 
truths absolutely new. Do not expect .it in youth. Be 
content to express old thoughts in your own words. 

2. At first, do not go outside of your own mind. Turn 
the subject over and over in your head. Cudgel your 
brains, ransack your memory. Jot down roughly, with no 
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attempt at order or completeness, any fact, principle, or 
illustration, that may occur to you. Mere catch-words will 
be sufficient. You have now a few materials: how shall 
you get more? 

3. Consult books, magazines, the world of matter. Note 
hastily, indiscriminately, anything: bearing on the subject. 
Do you wish for more material? Then 

4. Converse with intelligent persons on the subject. 
Draw out their opinions, and write them down, if they are 
good. By this time you will feel interested in your theme, 
and it is a great thing for a writer to be in earnest. 

5. You have now a quantity of materials, but they are 
mixed. You see at a glance that some of them should be 
placed first, some a little further along, some near the end. 
Sort them accordingly. Often a good arrangement is to 
state, first, facts; secondly, arguments ; thirdly, conclusions; 
or, in other words, to answer these three questions: What 
are the facts? Why are they so? What results follow? 
See the New Composition Paper, No. 3. 

6. At this stage, in a majority of cases, you will be de- 
lighted to find that so far from having nothing to say, you 
have more matter than you want. Strike out the least im- 
portant. Keep the choice bits, the cream of the subject. 

7. Your work is two-thirds done. You have got your 
materials: you have classified them. Now write out each 
thought in the quickest manner. Don’t at this stage try to 
be witty, beautiful, or sublime. Express every thought in 
the briefest language, just as it occurs to you at the instant. 

8. You have written through your subject. Now con- 
dense and adorn. Use ornament sparingly. Rewrite the 
whole on the New Composition Paper No. 2, and you will 
have a good composition. 

In all steps of this’ process the New Composition Paper 
will be found invaluable. No. 1 is for very young pupils; 
Nos. 2 and 3 for the more advanced. 


The second volume of Karl Petermann’s “ Literatur- 
geschichtliches Lesebuch” is, like the first which we 
noticed some months ago, a book of extracts and a history 
of German literature. Its selections are drawn from authors 
of the last fifty years. We need only repeat our remark on 
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the former occasion, that it is the most scientific German 
reading book that has come to our notice. 
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George R. Cathcart has compiled a “ Literary Reader,” 
drawing his material from the works of standard British 
and American writers. The book is superior to many 
others of its class. Its extracts are judiciously chosen. 
They furnish the best models of English writing, and are 
such as to interest pupils of advanced grades, for whom the 
Reader is intended. It will well serve as an introduction to 
that general reading of the best authors which we would 
like to see all our young men and women pursue. Some 
extracts from the writings of scientists, such as Agassiz, 
Tyndall and others, add to the value of the work, as do also 
the short accounts of the life and literary productions of the 
authors from whose writings the Reader is compiled. 


“The German and English Interpreter,” by Herman 
Bokum, is intended to facilitate the study of German. It is 
divided into two parts. In the first, extracts from the writ- 
ings of German authors are given with interlinear transla- 
tions ; the second part contains the same selections without 
the translations. The idea of the author is, that the pupil 
by reading the German and English together a great many 
times will finally be able to read the German without the 
aid of the translation. This may be done certainly, but the 
knowledge of German obtained in this way would be very 
superficial, and would moreover be acquired at a greater 
expense of time and effort than would be necessary to 
master the language by means of the grammar and diction- 
ary. The pupil for example having learned the present 
tense of a verb wouid be ignorant of its other forms, and 
would be obliged to learn them as different words. After 
all this trouble too he would know very little about the 
verb. We should be very sorry to see such a method of 
learning languages adopted. 


In the preface to his “ Elements of Geometry” W. H. H. 
Phillips justly says that “most students depend too much 
upon books and too little upon their mental powers ;” a 
remark that is true in respect to geometry, where it should 
especially be avoided. Mr. Phiilips has striven to correct 
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this by making suggestions which will lead the student to 
investigate for himself. More discipline is acquired by 
working out a single demonstration without aid than by 
learning several propositions that are fully given in the text- 
book. The following are some of the distinguishing features 
of the work: A line is considered the path of a moving 
point ; and a surface is supposed to be generated by a mov- 
ing line. These lead to the introduction of the term 
“locus,” which is frequently used to shorten and generalize 
a demonstration. An angle is supposed to be generated by 
the revolution of a side about the vertex ; and is defined as 
the difference of direction of two lines drawn from the same 
point. It is taken in this sense in surveying,-astronomy, 
and all applied mathematics. 

The theories of Limits, Harmonic Proportion, Transver- 
sals, and Polars, and the Principle of Continuity, which plays 
so important a part in modern geometry, are briefly stated 
and applied in connection with the propositions from which 
they naturally follow. They are so interwoven into higher 
mathematics, that it has become necessary for the student’s 
progress to introduce them into our text-books of elemen- 
tary geometry. 

A complete classification has been made; and each sub- 
ject is treated by itself as distinctly as possible. The defi- 
nitions and demonstrations have been made short and con- 
cise, without sacrificing perspicuity. The author’s views in 
regard to “ condensing the demonstration by means of sym- 
bols” have been heartily commended. A student will 
often give a demonstration correctly, without being able to 
state afterwards the hypothesis, or what he has proved. 

‘These are therefore given in a distinct form. Exercises and 
numerical examples are inserted in numbers sufficiently 
great to fix the truth of the proposition in the mind of the 
student, without materially increasing the amount of work 
to be done. In solid geometry the relation of spherical 
polygons to polyhedral angles whose vertices are at the 
centre of the sphere is shown; so that, when any proposi- 
tion is proved in reference to the one, we may immediately 

infer a corresponding proposition in reference to the other, 

without a separate demonstration. 
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This work is not designed for students who learn merely 
by rote, but for those who study understandingly. To such 
it will prove beneficial. 


“ THE Metric System,” by Fames B. Thomson, LL.D., may 
be considered as a minority report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the University Convocation of New York, “to 
consider the practicability of introducing the metric system 
of weights and measures into the United States.” Dr. 
Thomson was prevented by sickness from being present 
when the first report was made; but the next year he pre- 
sented his views, which have, at the solicitations of friends, 
been given to the public in book form. He clearly shows 
how unscientific our system is. We hardly realize, perhaps, 
that we employ the term ton in six different significations ; 
the long ton, the short ton, the cubic ton, the shipping ton, 
the register ton, and the liquid tun. The diversity is nearly 
as great in some of the other designations of measures. We 
have not space to cite Dr. Thomson’s arguments in favor of 
the more scientific French method, nor is it necessary to do 
so to show its superiority. The principal objection to its 
introduction is the confusion it wcvid cause. People need 
to be convinced that this confusion would be more than 
balanced by advantages derived from the simplicity of the 
metric system. Such books as Dr. Thomson’s will do much 
toward accomplishing this. 


“The Teacher’s Manual,” by Hiram Orcutt, is a treatise 
upon the discipline of the school, and upon the teacher’s 
qualifications and work. It contains many hints which will 
prove useful to all who have to do with children, though it 
is often prolix. Politeness, we are glad to see, receives 
much attention. Many apparently expect good manners to 
grow of themselves, parents and teachers giving the subject 
little attention. We do not suppose children nowadays are 
naturally more disrespectful than their grandfathers were ; 
the difference is that fifty years ago we were taught “ when 
we spoke of older folks, to put handles to their names ;” now 
that is not done. It would be better did this matter receive 
due attention at home, but if it is neglected there it must be 
attended to at school. This part of the work we earnestly 
commend to teachers. There are also many suggestions re- 
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garding discipline and the method of teaching, which will 
repay study. The book closes with a paper entitled ‘“ Rules 
for the Divisibility of Numbers,” which, however excellent 
it may be, is out of place in such a work. 
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ON. Mitton B. Hopkins, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Indiana, died on the 18th of 
August. 


Rev. O. E. Haven, LL.D., was inaugurated Chancellor 
of the Syracuse University, Sept. 15th. 


A CHICAGO parson, who is also a schoolmaster, handed a 
problem to his class in mathematics the other day. The 
first boy took it up, looked at it awhile and said: “I pass.” 
Second boy took it and said: “I turn it down.” The third 
stared at it awhile and drawled out: “I can’t make it.” 
“Very good boys,” said the parson, “ we will proceed to 
cut for a new deal,” and with this remark the leather danced 
like lightning over the shoulders of those depraved young 
mathematicians. 


Mr. ELIE CHARLIER has erected a building running from 
Fifty-eighth to Fifty-ninth streets, near Sixth Avenue, New 
York, for the accommodation of his school. Its cost, in- 
cluding the ground upon which it stands, was $400,000. 
Nineteen years ago Mr. Charlier came from France to this 
country with a capital of $36. He began by giving private 
lessons, and was finally enabled to open a school. His suc- 
cess has been so great as to render these enlarged accom- 
modations necessary. 


THE New York public schools opened on Monday, Sept. 
7th. After the first of January next the law regarding com- 
pulsory education will be enforced. In New York City 
measures are being taken to obtain a complete list of all 
children of legal school age. 
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The School Bulletin is the name of a new educational 
monthly newspaper published at Albany, N. Y. It is to 
make educational news a specialty. 


A SCHOOLMASTER asked one of his boys, on a sharp, frosty 
morning, what was Latin for “cold.” The boy thought a 
little. “ What,” said the teacher, “cannot you tell?” 
“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, “ I have it at my finger ends.” 


AN exchange says that Prof. A. C. Hopkins is to be 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana. 


A BRONZE medal in honor of Agassiz has been completed 
at the Philadelphia Mint. It is a little over one and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, and bears on its obverse side a 
finely executed likeness of the great scientist. On the 
reverse side is the motto around a wreath of laurel, within 
which are the dates of his birth and death, a student’s 
lamp burning, inverted torches, and crossed branches of 
cypress. 


Hon. J. W. StMoNnDs has again become Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for New Hampshire. 


THE Jubilee singers during their stay in England have 
realized $50,000 on behalt of Fisk University. 


CONGRESS has paid the arrears of salary of the school 
teachers of the District of Columbia. 


A NEW educational monthly, the Kansas School Fournal, is 
to be published at Topeka, Kas. It is to be a sixteen-page 
quarto, of the size and shape of the Chicago Teacher. 


THE Missouri State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Jefferson City, Dec. 29th, 30th and 31st. Mr. George L. 
Osborne is President of the Association. 


AN exchange says that a majority of the New Jersey 
public school teachers wish the law forbidding corporal 
punishment to be repealed. 


A SCHOOL-COMMITTEE man writes: “ We have a school- 


house large enough to accommodate four hundred pupils. 
four stories high.” 
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Mr. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, who has for seventeen years 
been Superintendent of the Boston public schools, declines 


a reélection. 


is placed under the head of “ Jokes.” 


ONE of our exchanges requests subscriptions, saying that 
people need it “in order to be well informed upon the edu- 
cational work, home and forei 


Department. 





ign.” Strangely enough this 
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Horatio O. Ladd, Principal of the N. H. 
State Normal School, says of How to Teach: 
“T have been watching with much interest 
the effect of the principles and instruction 
given in How to Teach in the experience of 
a teacher constantly under my direction. Her 
mew success and pleasure in teaching, and my 
own careful examination of this book, lead me 
to give it the heartiest commendation.” 


The Schooi Bulletin says: “To superin- 
tendents and principals we consider the work 
indispensable, while teachers of any grade 
will find important suggestions relating to 
their department. We know of no single 
work corresponding with it in practical 
value.” 

In short, it is the general testimony of 
Educators and of the Press, that How to 
Teach is the best book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 





The Chicago Times says of The Art of 
Reading Music: “It is manifestly the best 
(system) which has yet been offered to the 
public. Every teacher and student of vocal 
music will be convinced of its great merits 
upon even slight examination.” 


The INinois Schoolmaster says: “From a 
careful examination we are led to expect good 
results from the use of this book.” Published 


by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St.,° 


New York. 


You cannot read everything: read, then, the 
best. Send for Masterpieces in English 
Literature, by Col. Homer B. Sprague, A.M. 
Price $2.25, Class-room edition $1.25. Pub- 
lished by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond 
St., New York. 


Newfoundland Dogs and King 
Charles Spaniels.—The Royal Academy 
Art Oritique says: ‘“ Dogs, Landseer has 
painted, as dogs were never painted before ; 
from the noble hound and Newfoundland dog 
to the scrubbiest little terrier, or the sleekest 
of King Charles’ spaniels, with the exactest 
appreciation of every shade of inward charac- 
ter and outward covering. Indeed, in his ex- 
pression of animal character, Landseer has 
gone beyond the animal and linked it with 
some human sentiment. With The Christian 
at Work, T. DeWitt Talmadge, editor, is fur- 
nished a magnificent chromo of Landseer's 
‘Twins,’ one of his best paintings. Sample 
copies mailed free. Office, 102 Chambers St., 
New York.” 








A New Music Book for Day Schools. 
—We call the especial attention of teachers 
and School Committees to the advertisement 
of Messrs. OGDEN & LESLIE’s new music book 
“Silver Carols.” The reputation of the 
authors makes it certain that the new book is 
all that its publisher claims for it. Specimen 
pages will be sent free to any address. Write 
to W. W. WuitneEy, Toledo, Ohio. 





w to Learn it. 
Phrenolo me’ stamp for cireular 
BY: to SAMUEL R. WELLs, 

Broadway, N. Y. 








A Cabinet of Minerals and Fossils for 
sale, containing about 2,000 specimens. Prof. 
James Hall, LL.D., State Geologist, N. Y., 
says: “‘ Many of the specimens have a pecu- 
liar value.” For particulars apply to Henry 
A. Riley, Jr., 21 Park Row, New York, or to 
Rev. Henry A. Riley, Montrose, Pa. 





